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| the Srons in the ‘Hire 
| t+ is all very well to talk of spending time to think out philo- 
| sophic concepts, at least, it was once all very well- in the days 


of the summae, when one man could make a serious attempt to master 


iit is herd to apply oneself to the seeking of tne Why. 


For today's situation implies that the educated teacher must 
become acquainted with such far reaching and diverse sciences as chemistry, 
physics, biology, geology, estronouy, and higher mathematics, all of which 
are independent branches, necessitaving independent study. 


tnd not only tnat, but the educated teacher must also meet 
standardizing agency requirements of a full semester's work in education. 
Incidentally, the states are coming to demand twenty-four credit hours in 
this branch, and California's feverish legislature has passed a law requir 
ing sequences aaounting to thirty-one credit hours. 


In the old days, the educated teacher knew his philosophy. 
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Today, he should have that, and half a dozen other sciences besides, a great deal of 
independent educational work, and, to crown it all, a master's degree in the branch 
he exoects to teach. All this a Schol@stic must crowd into three years. How? 


He cannot slizht philosophy. It is more necessary today than ever be- 
fore. The garrulous possessor of factual knowledge dominates today's presses and con~ 
versations alike, and, though he must first be attracted by a show of the factual 
knowledge he loves so well, he cannot be won to metaphysics by any other than a meta- 
physician. He will arrive at belief in God and immortal souls only under guidance of 
him who knows the way. Today's Catholic crusader must be able to flourish his weapon, 
philosophy, for boththrust and parry; it mist be in his hand, not a heavy, unwieldy 
thing bearing resemblance to a rock, but a lightning-fast, versatile, Damascene 
blade, adaptable for every argument, every opponent, yet always reliable, always 
true, a fit complement to the iron sword of dogma. 


There can be no question of curtailing. The problem is to find a system 
of study that will give him a thorough grasp on the things he needs to know, and 
will give it to him in the shortest possible time. First, thoroughness; secondly, 4 
minimum of time. 


Long years have passed since the sciences struggled free from the mother 
stuly, philosophy, and forged for themselves into the realms of thought.-It- was bet- 
ter so, and it remains better today, at least for the sakes of the sciences, for 
philosophy still seeks the Why, while their labors are directed in the fields of How. 
But for the educated teacher, the man whoss problem lies disclosed above, what bet- 
ter solution could there be than to eschew these modern gaps, and to pursue all his 
learning on the old medieval plan which considered all studies in some way subordin- 
ate to the great life-study, philosophy. 


In this way he pursues one study rather than six or seven. Whether the 

subservient study be gne in education, or language, or social science, he treats it 
philosophically from two viewpoints, method, and matter. He does not push blindly 
through the text, page after page. He does not apply himself for long hours to read- 
ing what fo-and-so says about this or that; his first application of time is to dis- 
cover the exact nature and scope of the study, and the deepest philosophic principles 
upon which it is based. He ranges through the text, gaining his general ideas, evalu- 
ating the branch as a whole and in its parts. He places it accurately in his philo- 
sophic world view and fixes it there permanently. All this takes more time than would 
a perusal of the first few chapters of the text. Next he decides on the matter to 
learn, and once more descends inmediately to principle. He reads from authorities 
what they consider to be the cardinal points of the subject, he compares them with 
his own ideas and assimilates the results. He giv:»s no time to the learning of vast 
catalogues of facts, for he is able to infer a great many of them from his. under- 
standing of the principles. Once grounded in ethical principles and the causes of the 
present day educational situation, he can talk ethical training almost as well as 
the National Institution for Moral Instruction. Versed in psychological principles 
and the general teacher situation, he can talk teacher qualification almost as well 
as Dr. Rugg. 


There is a recent case of a Scholastic whose special class wes vreparing 
to write an important essay-test. Whilé other members feverishly turned over all pos- 
sible sources of information, he went along quietly thinking out the principles. The 

. L 


(Cont « Pe 94.) 
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Eye nieTs Oience on the ve of Thought 


Father Raphael C. McCarthy 


recat IF SaaS Saal 
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: : Re EY eeeeaeea tical discoveries of the Augustinian 
at Ste Louis University, con- |} : ‘eee ee 2 aa’ ees ne : 
‘places CNG SSeS | TS ON ghee eiceaes on the field of modern philo- 
eer tne innit! ae CAOUsN ts ie Baye are treacherous ; 
neces ee but scientists thems:lves have made the Abbot 

oa Gregor Mendel the focus of attention. He is re- 

upon the vast and complex net -|| garded as one of the greacest, if not the great- 
work of scientific world I est origzinel seientist of the nineteenth cen- 
thought - We also acknowledge | tury. Hs discoveries revolutionized the scie- 
our indebtedness for this | ence of biology, and consecuently, zreatly af- 
paper to Mr. William J. Miller fected modern thought in the fields of evolution 
of the School of Philosophy, and sociology. The far reaching effects of his 
who prepared it for these expe.iments have bsen to cut the basis out of 
pages. Darwinism, giving the coup de gvace to Natural 


a Selection, and proving conclusively that poly- 
phyletic evolution is the only evolution possi- 
ble; whilst by giving prominence to environmental inirluence in the development of 
the individual, he hss changed the focus of attention srom heredity to environment, 
thus giving to the sociologist a firmer footing then ever before. 


It is not the intention here to a.temot a complete study of Mendel's 
doctrines as trey are formulated at pr:>sent. They have arrived at a complexity of 
detail and of nomenclature intelligible only to the expert. Some account of l'en- 
del's discoveries must be given, for without it we couid not realize his importance 
today. 


Hie claim to scienti.ic celebrity rests on his discovery of the fact 
that when diiferent varieties of plants are crossed, the oifspring exhibit. charac- 
teristics which are distrituted according to definite laws and sequences. dis 
achievement is that he recognized that coniresting traits are clearly separated in 
the germ plasm. Hence by the i.endelian lav or Mendelian inheritencs is meant fun- 
damentally that characteristics handed down from parents to oifspring may be treated 
as distinct units. Sometimes pa.ental traits are blended in the offspring, as hap- 
pens, for instance, in the case of a mulatto, whose color is a mixture from a 
black and a white parent. in other cases there is no blending; of two contragt- 
ing qualities only one, which Mendel called the dominant, will appear. Still the 
other one is not losi; it is present in a concealed or recessive state for when 
the first generation of hybrids are allowad to breed among themselves some of their 
offspring show one of tho contrasting qualities and some show the other. As breed- 
ing continues those two traits aro sorted out among ths progeny in a very definite 
proportion, but that is not of consequence for our presont purpose. The importance 
of Mendel's law does not lie in the dominance of certain charactsristics over others 
Its essential virtue is that the units concornod in the constitution of organisms 
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mey be segregated so that desirable traits from one parent may be combined with 
desirable ones from the othor, and unwanted ones vliminated. Such linking up of 
wnits is dono every day in plants and enimals; valued features are produced end 
preserved in horses and cattle; whout hes beon developed which dorives its high 
productivity from one speciss «nd its resistance to rust from a seconde On this 
principle Luther Burbank has giver us many varieties of fruits and flowers. <For 
examples, he took the sweetness and flavor cf one fruit, combined it- with the co- 
lor of anotner, and introduced us to tho whito olackborry. The essence of the 
whole mothod of segrogeting and combining units wes grasped by the boy who won- 
dered why Burbank did not cross a milk-woed and an eggplant and got e« custard pivs 


Hundreds of thousands of experiments have been performed in this field 
in recent years and they have verified the essential truth of Mendel's law. It 
has revolutionized ideas on heredity; its importance in biology has been compared 
to that of Dalton's lew in chemistry. It would be premature to say that Mendel's 
law holds zood in man exactly <s it does in plants and animals for the study of 
inheritance in man is comolicated by meny factors. He has no “pure lines", mixtures 
having taken place through intermarriage for generations so that Davenport esti-. 
mates that all persons of English descent are related not less distantly than as 
thirtieth cousins. There are too few offspring to determine just what the possibi- 
lities of a family's inheritence aree Observation and statistics must take the 
place of experiment; and finally, the generations are too long for any sinzle obe 
server to study many. Jennings with his paramoecia gets within two years the six- 
ty generations which man has produced during the centuries which have passed since 
the time of Christ. There are, it is true, certain conditions in man which seem. to 
foliow Mendel's lew. Te quote but two or three: there are certein diseases which 
are found in one sex only and nenca are called ‘'ssx-linited". in tre fomales some 
thing prevents the development of the condition which thay have but de not display. 
The fact that they have the unit for the diseass is manifest because they give the 
disorder to their sons. Tne best knovn examples of such sox-limited disorders are 
haemophilia, a tendency to biesod prorvusoly from very slight wounds, and color 
blindness which in its commonest form consists in en inability to distinguish reds 
from groons. These diseases are sonfined almost exclusively to males though they 
ars always transmitted through the fomala. A normal woman, daughter of a color 
blind man may have a color blind son, wnile her dauzhters will be normed. Thus ox- 
amples could be multiplied to show that Mendelism sevms to be verified in man, but 
in the present state of knowlsdge no one is justified in saying just how far or with 
what exceptions the laws op>ratve in the human being. 


Nevertheless, Mendel's discoverias have proved of immonso value to tie 
sociologist. It requires small acumen to sev that any sociological system which is 
to be producitve of psarmanent good sffects must rest on sound biological laws. "It 
is hard to toach an oid dog now tricks, but it is still harder to gut him to enjoy 
them.” (Hall sek) It we expect to better the race through sducetion wo must begin 
our training with the young, If we hope to improve the health of mankind, to lowe 
the death rete, to decrease the proportion of insanity and depravity, we must work 
on metal which is malleable. Better industrial conditions, rogulation of child 
and woman labor are ominently cdesircable, but if such measures aro to contribute 
to the betterment of tho race instead of to the individuals of ono generation, these 
improvoments and regulations must affoct unborn children and affect them favdirebiyel 
Sceciology is defined as "tho scionce of the bottorment of the raco". Consciously or 
ueconsciously th; soviclogical system which is te endure must hare no Coneuies ts 
child development; not oly dovolopmsnt oy birth, nur only from the timo tho child’: 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Gieies bea - 
the lrranny of” Freedom 


By OAs Harkins 


ras 
| In the text book treatise on certitude, there usually appears a line 
in definition of “certituco mere sudjiectiva," which is, for practical 
Purposes, one of the most amportant in the book. .As an example of what 
thought and imazinetron can co to enlarge upon and embelish the outline 
of ciass instruction end to ground philosophy deeper in the mind, 

Mr. Harkins presents this paper, an admirable development of the few 
Short words of the definition which we are so prone to introduce to the 
memory and then dismiss for good. 


ne ee ee 


-he spirit of the times, Dick, seems to encourage specialization, 
"hobbies’. I should like to find a suitable hobby, particularly in 
the practical application of Philosophy, as suggested in a resent 
editorial wherein we are exhorted to make Philosophy a part of our 
lives. But the difficulty of knowing where to start and how to go 
about it is a puzzle to me". 


"Yes, Frank, but perhaps it would be advantageous to remember that 
the purpose of all education is to perfect the intellect and will; that the 
supreme act of the intellect is jedgment, whereby one's whole destiny is to be 
guided. Hence it might be well to suggest that the most painstaking care in 
acquiring skillitn the exercise of judgment is of aparament importance. But 
judgment alone will not suffice. In order to perfect ourselves in the art of 
forming judgments we must be thoroughly imbued with the full import of truth and 
certitude. Without these, judgment is the most dangerous activity we could 
perform.” 


"T've heard that before, but it did not mean much to me." 


"Yes, there is the difficulty, Frank. I suppose the expression 
‘certitude mere subjectiva' became a truism to you to be stored away for exam- 
jnation time. If you stop to see what harm it has done I think it will jolt 
you considerably. Acting on judgments grounded on mere subjective certitude is 
the greatest curse creation has ever known, the most outrageous abuse human free- 
dom has ever sufferede 


From Lucifer, Adam and Eve, Judas Iscariot, Pontius Pilate, Harry- 
VIII, Martin Luther, President Calles of Mexico, down to the most insignificant 
modern sinner, heretic, or agnostic, --all msde their mistake by acting on a judg- 
ment based on nothing more than mere subjective certitude.e For all such as these 
who expound and adhere to the practise of thus forming judgments in matters of 
supreme importance was hell created. 


Whatever might have been the various subjects of their proposi- 
tions the predicates were All one and the sare 'szood'.s Two ideas were uprer- 
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most in their minds, and on consideration, one invariably seemed goode 

They inspected them, compared them and solemnly declared they were identical, were 
equal to each other, were inseparably joined to each other; and accordingly acted 
as though the truth could not be otherwise”. 


"But why did they all use one predieate?" 


"Because it was not truth they were after, not objective certitude, 
but the satisfaction of their undisciplined wills. The object of the intellect 
is truth, and that alone, based, as far as possible, on perfect objective certitude. 
That of the will is good, true good. A conflict arose between intellect and will. 
The intellect could not possibly have chosen error, for in itself it is infallible. 
But the will, in its impetuous pursuit of what had the mere appearance of good, | 
overpowered the intellect and won oute The result was that error reigned supreme. 
They formed a jadgment, but it was falsee They assented to the truth of their 
judgment, but notice that it was merely subjective firmness or certitude, not 
objective e Yet they acted as though the truth could not be otherwise, neglect- 
ing to inspect the abundance of truth that existed outside their minds.” 


"Doesn't it seem absurd to pursue something that is only going to 
harm them, so persistently, stubbornly?” 


"Yes, it is absurd, Frank, most absurd; yet it is a very, very 
common pricticee All error lies in a false judgment, formed by undue pressure of 
the will impeding the free and unrestrained activity of the intellect. Aside 
from all the harm done by the false judgments formed by Lucifer and his followers, 
to say nothing of our first parents, just consider the way some people judged that 
it was goodto say that daily reception of Holy Communion was wronge It has since 
been declared by the infallible Church that this was a f24se judgment, heresy. 

In the untimate analysis it was true to its advocates because they wanted it to be 
truce See how many thousands and thousands were for centuries deprived of a 
God-given privilege which He intended all should use. People who form the habit 
of passing false judgments (and their name.is legion), do a tremendous amount of 
harm, not only to themselves, but to countless others who depend on them.” 


"Why don(t you adopt the hobby of observing how mere subjective 
certitude holds the world tight in its grasp? All sin, all suffering, all un- 
happiness,--in @ word all moral, and, to a limited extent, physical disorder with- 
in human control is due to false judgments, to mere subjective certitude, ultimate- 
ly to the inactivity or too great activity of the will.e Look around and you will 
see the vast amount of harm done by the prevalence of more subjective certitude. 

It simply staggers the imagination. 


Translate what you have learned about turth, and objective cer- 
titude in forming judgments into the world's activity and you will see all united 
in one bond of union--truth. Charity would reign supreme. The world would be 
a happy place to live ine Wars would cease; do away with mere Subjective cer- 
titude and peace, friendship, love, mutual eonfidence, happiness would replace 
petty strifes, aversions, meanness, jealousy, vindictivness, slander, detraction, 
selfishness, hatred and all the other vices. But this al? necessitates a well 
disciplined will" 


"But Dick, it is impossible for the world to become converted to 
such a practise, diversified, as it is, in creeds, temperaments, talents and 
ambitions." 
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ny Suppose, Frank, it is a rather vain speculation to hope to unite 
the whole world in the pursuit of truth. Yet you may be assured that the world 
would be of one faith, one heart, one mind, if mere subjective certitude were 
ruled out intolerably when objective certitude could be acquired. The most 
noble of our spirituel fasulties are like Drothers. the will and intellect, one 
blind the other gifted with sight, but easily influenced and overpowered by the 
strength of his unruly brother, With acms interlocked they proce:d dowm the 
avenue of life, destined for goodness and truth. The blind man issists on walk- 
ing fast. The inteltect fails to guide its brother and both plunge headlong 
into the pithole of errors Death for them both and untold suffering for those 
who might depend on them." 


"Still, what can you do if you cannot secure perfect objective cer- 
titude in all your judgments? sometimes it is impossible, yet a judgment must 
be formed and acted upon." 


"Quite true, Franke There is where all the harm is done by stub- 
bornly adhering to such judgments as though the truth could not possibly be other- 
WiSO. When in doubt and in want of sufficient evidence, then by all means 
suspend judgment. At least stand ready to qualify and mitigate it should 


evidence to the contrary manifest itself. Hunt for such evidencee Lean towards 
the milder probability. If a mistake must be made rather make it in the direc- 
tion of the theological virtues of Feith, Hope and Charity. This is the Christ- 
ian interpretation of ‘giving a person the benefit of the doubt'. How logical 

it is, founded, as it is, on the greatest system of expounding truth that human 
intelligsance has ever known. It is one way of looking at tho real significance 

of the expression ‘true Christian charity' 


If you despair of bringing the world to the realization of the folly 
of basing judgments on mere subjective certitude, why not start with yoursélf and 
cultivate the utmost care in the exercise of judgment grounded on all the object- 
ive evidence possible? Truth and falsschood are alike found in the same source,- 
the judgment. Be careful. Sooner or later you wili be in the same relative 
position of authority and influence as were Lucifer, our first parents, Luther, 
Henry VIII, Calles and many others» You wili have groat influence for truth 
or error, happiness or suffering, on the minds and destiny of many. Why not 
use your freedom in their favor and bend the intellect to the pursuit of truth 
in all your dealings with them? 


Why be like an impetuous scaman who sets out across the Pacific 
headed for the Hawaiian Islands without comeoass or chart, loaded with passengers, 
guiding the ship by a flag pliced on the bow by day, a light by night, expecting 
to reach a destination thousands of miles out of sight? Look outside the ship. 
There is infinitely more truth outside the mind than there is within ite But it 
will never be reached unless you use the soul's navigating instrument+-the 
intellect. 


Truth, objective certitude, correct judgments--let these be your 
hobbieSe He who has not acquired skill in these has failed to develop his 
intellect, and will, has failed utterly in the purpose of his education, regard- 
less of the length of his trainingo 

(Cont! pel Ole) 
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Pmrasepuy «« Dare 


By William F. Ryan 


4 RE literature and Catholic dogma 
irreconcilable? Are literature and 
| 
| 
i 


| R. Ryan brings to | 
this study of Dante 
an insight deveioped by 


| philospphy irreconcilable? He would 
many years of close con- | 
| 


H 

l 

| ee “it be a bold man to assert it with Dante 

| ee beford his eyes. In Dante's "Summa 
Salvgtionis" we have theology, philosophy, astro- 
nomy, politics, history, ancient mythology, and 

medieval legends all interwoven as one gorgeous 


tact with the poet. The 
paper discloses a strixing 
instance of the salient 


fact that medieval Schol- | tapestry. The Divine Comedy presents to us the 
asticism, far from being whole culture of medieval Christendom when it 
a mere olass-room philo- had attaindd its perfectione In this " symphony 


sophy, had its roots in th of the Middle Ages", in this "poetic encyclo- 
heart of man and spread jj pedia of Western Civilization", Dante unifies the 
its influence through all | field of medieval knowledge which he had so well 
his works. mastered. With surpassing skill he uses as a 

poet what he mad acquired as a scholar. During 
the preceding centuries medietal thought had become emotionalized and living in 
poetry and art. Had it not been so, even Dante's genius could not have fused the 
contents of the age into a poem. For not the content of the Comedy is Dante's 
own but the poem itself - that is his creation. It is his genius helped by the 
surging spirit of that age which makes passage after passage of the divine poem 
the very apotheosis of scholastic thought. 


Before anyone would tear apart the separate strands of the web for 
detailed and special study he should realize that the Divine YVomedy is essentially 
theological and Catholic. We have only to read the entire Comedy, evensuperficial) 
to become convinced that Dante's faith stands in direct opposition to the funde- 
mental principles of Protestantism. While he earnestly desired a reform in the 
Church, Alighieri would have condemned "the reformers" to the sixth circle of 
the Inferno. Nor would he understand the prevalent paroxysms of pride in defying 
or denying God. To his great Catholic mind infidelity was inconceivable. 

Among his reprobates there are no really defiant sould. Were he now writing the 
Inferno he would have to picture a modern type characterized by passion for change 
pride and revolt of intellect, defying God even in the midst of punishment. Again 
the use Dante makes of pagan fables is, in the words of Chesterton, “altogather 

a part of a deeper orthodoxy; his huge heathen fragments, his gigantic figures 

of Minos or of Charon only give a hint of some enormous natural religion behind 
all history and from the first foreshadowing the Faithe" 


With this understanding in mind it is possible to separate in some 
meaxure from the other strands the philosophy of "the philosopher of poets and 
the poet of philosophers". Medieval thought turned ever toward God, eternal 
truth and lovee This is the foundation of Christian philosophy and this forms 
the central idea of the Comedy. (Par.XIII) Philosophy is an aid to faith which 
to the human raco is the most important of all things since by it we escape 
death and attain to eternal life. (Convito III) Philospphy ends in faith for 
it recognizes that the.finite intellect cannot measure the infinite. (Par. XIX) 
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In the Paradiso, Dante lays due emphasis on the limitations of the human understand- 
ing. With deep consistancy the poet exclaims against the insensate toilsome reasonin 
by which mortals beat their wings downward avay from God. Reason (Virgil), in 
Dante's plan, directs each man to faith (Beatrice) and faith leads to vision and 
contemplation (Bernard). 


Aligheri has told us himself in the convito and Vita Nuova the sources 
from which he derivec his love and zeal for philosophy. These sourses were, first 
of all, Boethius!, "The Consolation of Philosopay", and Cicero's"De Amicitia." In 
both ef these authors philosophy wears the robes of rhetoric and poetry.e Dante was 
thus led to treat philosophy under images and symbols. But Symbolism is also a 
general characteristic of medieval realism seeking to make great truths tangible 
and objective. 


For philosophy in the stricter sense his chief master was Aristotle 
known to him only in a Latin translation. Dante calls Aristotle "the master of 
those who know" (Inf. IV). The" Timeeus"of Piato he knew in Latin together with 
those portions of Plato's writings quoted by Aristotle, the Fathers, and the later 
Jewish and srabian commentators. 


But it was through St. Thomas that Dante knew and interpreted Aristotle 
Alighieri was born during the life time of the Angelic Doctor and wrote his poem 
during the triumphal years of scholasticism. In the Heaven of the Sun St. Thomas 
is pictured by the poet surrounded by Albertus Magnus, Peter Lombard, Boethius, 
Dionysius the Areopagite, Richard of Ste Victor, Isidore, Bede, Gratian, and closes? 
of all, St. Bonaventure. (Par. X) In Limbo Aristotle is the center of a group of 
philosophers,- Socrates, Plato, Democritus, Empedocles, Diogenes, Thales, Anaxagora 
Heraclitus, Zeno, Cicero, Seneca, Avicenna, and Averroes. (Inf.IV) With St. Thomas 
Dante rejects Averroes' doctrine of emanation, the eternity of the world, and the 
universal mind, yet, on account of his historical impoetance as a commentator of 
Aristotle, the poet places him in Limbo as, "He who made the commentary vast, 
Averroes'". Because of this extensive philosophical knowledge we can, therefore, 
rightfully say that what Greece and the West possessed of intellectual acumen, and 
depth of thouzht, Dante employed in developing his immortal work. 


Through his philosophical studies the poet became a master of subtle 
distinctions and developed a precision and accuracy of statement which amazes theo- 
logians and philosophers. To his scholastic training are due the characteristics 
of the Comedy's structure,- comprehensiveness of plan, symmetry and unity of 
composition, balance and conclusiveness. Like the whole system of philosophy 
the Divine Comedy is a grand unity. 


Embodied in the cantos are various teachings of philosophy ranging 
from logic to theodicy. Illustrations of these would require a good-sized book 
so only some imperfect notion can be given. In all disputed questions Dante 
follows St. Thomas e.g. the substantial unity of man, the genesis of human 
knowledge through the senses, trutn as the supreme object of the intellect and 
the essence of beatitude. As a true logician he declares the primary necessity 
of making distinctions; "He is right low down among the fools who makes affirmation 
or negation without distinctions -- wherefore it chances often that Sreut Ee 
opinion leaneth the wrong way, and then conceit binds the intellect." (Par. XIII) 
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As Alighieri travels through the Inferno and part of the Purgatorio 
he discusses with Virgil a variety cof philoscphical questions, both physical 
and moral; as for instance, moral freedom, the human soul and its faculties, its 
reaation to the body, the center of the worl. Elsewhere as he journeys along 
he discourses about matter and form, human society,and heredity, the natural 
virtues and the relation of philoscphy to theology.e The whole poem might be taken 
as an exposition of the sanction cf tho natural law. The peet declares in his 
dedicatory letter, "the subject is man according as py merit or demerit through 
freedom of choice he is subject to Justice, revarding or punitive." 


In the cantcs of the Paradiso we are treated to 1 majestic explanation 
of theodicye (od and the divine attributes, creation and providence are treated 
at length in the singing of suprome pootry. 


Truly 2 worthy study of the Divine Comedy would lead men to philosophy 
and by right reason to faith. What rest and mental satisfaction it offers to 
modern mcn whose views of tho wiiverse are so shamelossly partial, leaving so 
much unanswered and so much unknowm. Let those who have "turned their steps into 
a way not true pursuing false visions of good that pay back no promise entire" 
follow with the humility of Dante the path of reason to the light of revelation 
even unto the vision of the Rose, the goal of knowledge and salvatione 


THE IRONS IN TH® FIRE (Cont.) 


day before the examination, he leerned 2 few well authenticated statistics, a few 
authoritative quotations. The day of the test, while others hastily bent over 
their pens, he devoted half the alloted time to thinking it out. Then he wrote. 
His paper caused widespre xd commont among the several instructors. 


His formula tras: keep cocl, make sure of the philosophic principles, 
and leave the facts in great part to be inferred; spend what time is left in 
checking up on the inferences ond selecting for memory a few salient statistics, etc 


This may be 1 short cut to knowledge, but the short cut is.not through 
a rolling plain. Rather, one must climb mountains and pass through trackless 
places. Studies so pursucd will require more intense mental energy; but the energy 
Spent should be repzid in more vrork donc, better work done, more things learned 
and learned permanently, more confidence and ordered thought. 


"If, as you vould revolutionize society, 50 you would revolutionize 
heaven, if you changed the divine sovereignty into a sort of constitutional 
monarchy, in which the Throne has honor and ceremoninl enough but cannot issue 
the most ordinary command except through legal forms and precedents, and with the 
countcr-signature of a minister, then belief in a God is no more than ar acknowledge: - 
ment of existing, sensible powors and pienomeana which none but an idiot ean denye" 


oa 


-Newman. 
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RELIGION IN THR MARING. A. N. Whitehead (Macmillan Goi.) 
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Yet we wish thea: the writer had been more concise relative to his 
definition cf true religion». Toe cur mind he dces not well distinguish between inter 
nal religion, which the autner calls solitariness, and external religicn, which 
he calls rites, customs and tne likee The lack cf clearness here leads to con- 
fusicn. The author speaks of religion smanating from old tribel custons which neat- 
urally are constantly changing. These customs clearly constitute external religions 
In other words they are noching but external manifestations of man's recognition of 
his necessary relations to Godo 


Out of all this the author shows that customs do much to lead men 
into different ways of thirking, and so have been the cause of many a digressione 
We do not think that he suffiviently stresess tho fact that many customs have grown 
out of the abuse of one time heautifully significant, acts inaugurated to be express 
ive of an interior act.sc streng that it demanded externei expression. An instance 
of this statement: "A relic of the religious awe at invoxication is the use of tine 
in the communion service". This seems an arrant perversion of the factse It is 
better to prescind from the abuses cf a Bacchinalien orgy and consider wine as the 
symbol of new lifes That is the original symbolic use of the fruit of the vine, 
and it remains so to-day although many abuses may have intervened. 


In the final chapter, Truth and Criticism, references to dogma are 
not sufficiently qualified. The kinds of dogma arc not sufficiently and clearly 
distinguished. "A dogma". the author declares,"In the sense of a precise state- 
ment--can never be final". And ogain, Perhaps our pet dogmas require correction: 
they may even be wrong.’ Here surely the author adheree too closely to the etymolog- 
ical definition of dogma. that is, an opinione It is evident that lack of under- 
standing of this all important point is one of the causes of destructive indiffer- 
entism and Evolutionary Platonism. In any event, the author would be more logical 
and possibily more correct, if he defined religion strictly on an etymological 


basisSe 


VFE 
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Ci AD Mu 
Fhilosophy's ew (orusade 


By Leo C. Brown 


apa re Browm's paper contains a dotailed statement of the industrial 
| situation at the presont day, and the part which Scholastic philosophy 
‘should naturally take in beutering it. Some of the facts he delineates 
;will come 2s a surprise to many people; those, for exampld, who expect 
the workingman to girin redress thrcugh the courts will find added 
} interest in this paper. 


ie ome one has said that the most difficult problem of men in society 

is that of living togethere This formula, broad ecnotigh to includes 
ee the thost diverse social problems, should be in little danger of 

ST araavation: The scrious phase of this great problem of living together we 

are in¢lined to Say, AS our tnoughts turn to the war without quarter nor waging 

in the mine fields, ‘it the problem of keeping different classes of society 

working togethere 


Cooperation of classes and of: individuals is a requisite for societye 
While mutual dependence and common interosts bind the different elements’ of the 
state the cooperation is assured, but states like machines have their loose 
joints and sheared bolts - classes and interests often clashe The United 
States, working as a unit, might elbow another potver out of Mexican oil ficlds, 
but once it is in posession, whrt is to frrevent rival American oil cempanies 
from tryimg to exclude cach other from these fields? And when Company X has 
fenced the demesne for its private stock-raising, will there be perfect agreement 
among a1] its members over the division of the profits,= between the workers, 
for instance, and the financoers? Conflicts will cecur, and when they do, if the 
disagreeing parties do not come to a mutual settlement, there is danger, unless 
the state intervone, that rights of the weaker or of the community at large may 
suffer e 


This danger of injustice, however, isnot great when the contending parties 
are small and evenly mitehed. But this is not the condition in American industry 
todaye Single units of American industrial orgeanization represent past gutlays 
of wealth and employ thousands of men. The tendency of these large units to 
"merge" into great corporations rather than waste themselves by competition, and 
the parallel tendency of men working in the same employment to form national 
unions lowers the number of conflicting furties, but strengthens two forces which 
under tho present system of industry are largely pr and unfortunately often regard 
themsehves as wholly - opposed in interest, the forces, that is, of Labor and 
Capital, of employed and employore 


For the past forty yoars and more these two forces have waged an inter= 
mittent warfare through hearly tho whole range of our largest and most important 
industriess There have beon strikesin the steel mills and the mines, on the 
railways and at the wharfs, in textile mills and factories, in the fuilding 
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trades 1nd in fower instances in the traction lines of large cities. This struggle 
costly to Carital and poinful to Labor, often causes inconvenience and even dsstress 
to thor sections of the commor-ealth, A railway strike, or a coal strike in the 
heart of vrinter may extend its offests to rarties not even remotely connected 

with the causcse It may close schocl and snep for lask of fuele It may shut dom 
mill and factory for Jack of power md materialss It may even cause food shortage 
in large cities, Strikes are ‘yelcemed by no secticn cf the community. Yet in 
dealing with thom there is not alvays evidence of foresight and judgment. 


One of the first defects in cur method of handling industrial conflicts is 
our lack of fixed and admitted principles to be applied in the settlement of the 
divergent clrims. If union and employer reach an agroement together, the settle~ 
ment is often made either after one party has been » weakened by the struggle 
that it is forced to xcscept the other's terms or both parties come to see that 
compromise is more profitabbe thin a prolongation of the strike. Then claims are 
adjudicated by a third party the process then consits in whittling down the demand 
of both parties until the basis of 2n agreement isreichod. Of course there are some 
presuppositions. A min mist hnrvo a living wage, and a cornoration is entitled to a 
profite But the limit of advance of cither party into the unsharted region between 
@n oxistence woge and a just wage, between profit and just profit, 2nd a hundred 
other points of controversy are decidcd more by expediency than by justice and 
principle. 


Sch results are by tho,r nature tomporiry. Had principle formed the 
basis of the decision, nnd tho state sufficicnt power to protect the interests 
Of either side tin viow cf-tho principlo,. the decision, im some: respects at: least, 
would have been relatively permanent. As the matter stands the conflict is likely 
to be renewed with cach growth in potrer or declino of either partye And a strike 
is the prob2rble outcome. 


There was hope from the changing attitude of organized labor th:t facts and 
figures would paly a2 larger part in these contests than tho strike. Urged by 
the remembrance of the hardships of the strike and the uncertainty of its results, 
workmen ‘rere turning in grenter numbers to the legislatures of the various states 
in an attempt to secure by law wht they had failed to obtain by direct dealing 
"ith their employers. But this course of action kis been closed to them - for 
the rrosent at least - by a series of court decisions which have declared uncon- 
stitutional 2 number of laws rasscd for their benefit 


As carly as 1905 the United Statcs Supreme Court held unconstitutional a 
law which limited the hours »f labor in the brkeries of the State of New York 
to ten hours a day, on the ground that it vas an unreasonable interfernnce with 
person2l liberty and the right to enter controcts «rf Aipantiel dist (of other. 
laws held unconstitutional by state or federal courts would include las requiring 
statement of cause of discharge; protecting workmen as members of labor unions; 
fixing hours of labor in private employment; prohibiting or regulating company 
stores} and perhaps most important of all, lmws fixing a minimum ‘apC-6 The effect 
of this hast decision, the District of Columbia Minimum Tago Law, has been to 
rendor impossible all state action to gusrantee a living wage to employees, even 
to women, while 211 the decisions taken together render void or of doubtful value 
most of the protective labor legislation on the statute books. 
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This enumeration is not a prelude to a discussion of the vexed question of 
court favoritism in labor decisions, but has been made only to show that the 
path of legislation has been closed to the vorker, and that he is throwm back 
upon direct action with the employer, protected only by the strike and the threat 
to strike. 


Nreadful as is the strike, the situation would not be threatening, as I said 
above, if both parties were evenly metchede A knowledge of each other's strength 
would guarantee respect for mutual rights, and rencer strikes raree But Labor at 
present is not an even match for Sapitaie ‘the majority of workers have no free 
union, and many of the existing unions are weake During the last ten years many 
employers have taken advantage of the rather high rate of unemployment to make a 
comcerted effort to introduce the “oren shop,” which interpreted by act generally 
meant a rejection of the employzes' right to bargain collectivelye Given the 
choice of having no union or accenting a company union as a medium of their trans-= 
actions with their employer workers in many industries struck and met defeat or 
gained a very doubtful victory. An estimate puts 1,500,000 trorkers in company 
unions in December, 1927, while the free uniors which exist, the building trade, 
the Big tour, and certain smeller organizations of skilled workers excepted, are 
scarcely equal to a contest with their employers. 


Such a situation is not nealthy. “hen the company union is quietly accept- 
ed, the employer has-too great an advantage in deciding all questions of hours, 
wages, and working conditionse Of course, this arrangement may be more benefi- 
eial to’ the general public, for it vould go vfare to: eliminate thersirice,, you, 
eyen were the employer to treat the workers with justice and consideration, the 
Situation "yrould too much resemble a benificent serfdom to be welcomed. On the 
other hand, when the worker refuses the company union and is not dealt with 
through his owm organization, a smouldering discontent, expressed by Bolshevism 
and intermittent recourses to violence will surely result. 


In tye face of these facts there is no nedd to become prephetic and paint 
the future ravages of a continued struggle between Capital and Labor, or, with 
Belloc, predict the Servile State, to make out a case for the need of infusing 
Scholastic r*inciples into America, industrial life. If the currency of prin- 
ciples of a false and even dangerous philosophy and the existence of conditions 
resulting from ‘those principles is suffidient to cell! forth a statement of auie 
fundamentals of sound and healthy social life, the stage is set and the cue has 
been given for a vigorous statemert of Scholastic principles. 


But the mere statement of correct principles does not build Utopias nor even 
moderately sound commontrealths. ‘ve must go farther. Industrial life is a maze 
of problems. A statement of truc principles, like a compass, will give us our 
bearings, but will never fird the outleading path. What really is needed if an 
impression is to be made upon contemporary industrial life is a careful study of 
problems in the light of Scholastic ethice. 


It is not sufficient against the economic theories “hich hold that the State 
should allow free rein to individuals and corporations to take advantage of all 
situations to contract to their advantage, even beyond the bounds of justice to 
say with Pope Leo XIII.:"If through necessity or fear of a worse evil the workmen 
accept harder conditions because an employer or contractor ‘rill afford him no 


(Conte pe 1OL.) 
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CURRENT REFERENCES 


(Bernard J. “uellnar) 


e should first like to call the seg taen of our readers to the valuable 
a papers on philosophical subjects in "Proceedings of the Fifth Annual 
ee || Convention of the Jesuit Educational Association." The former volume 

(1925), contains a valuable Symposium on evolution, treated from the 
viewpoints of biology. philosophy, theolcgy, and anthropology. Several of the 
papers on sociological topics in the same volume would be interesting to students 
of ethics. The latter volume (1926) contains a Symposium on the structure of matter 
from the viewpoints of physics. radiation and Spectroscopy, crystallogy, chemistry, 
theology, and philosophy. Besides, there are papers on Relativity and Philosophy, 
and Chinese Ideographic Writing and the Pormation of Goncepts. This last will be 
found very interesting in considering the origin of ideas. 


COSMOLOGY 


Is There Life on Other Worlds? J.A.Lloyd. 
Studies, Dec.,27, pp. 6535-670. 


BPISTEMOLOGY 
The Authority of the Expert. MeO. DeArcy 

Thought, Dec.,27, ppe 375-391. 
The Approach to the Problem of Knowledge J. He. Ryan 

New Scholasticism Jane, 28, pp. 1828. 
Catholic Principles in American Las Pech ware narde 

Gatholic World, Dec., '27 pp. 320-326 
EVOLUTION 


Keith's "Darwin's Theory of Man's Descent as it Stands Today" 
Discuesed by A. F. Frumveller 
Thought,Dec., '27 ppe 501-507 
(sub-reference... Monism) 


The New Darwinism ovTransformist Thought in 1927 Je A. M. Richey 
Catholic World, Feb.e, '28. ppe 620-629 


The Bee and Evolution Rt. Reve Alexander MacDonald, D.D. 
Thought, Dec., ‘27, pp. 464-475 


GENERAL 


Bcience and Philosophy A. C* Cotter 
Thought,Dec., '27, pp» 430-448 
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Gensral continucd 


Reflections on a Scholastic Synthesis Virgil Michel 
New Scholasticism, <ane, ‘28, pp. 1-22 


The Concopt. of. Order in iwhd «Pri icseeny Of oi. Thomas Beer ce 
New -Scnolist2c ism, cotias Gu De. oL =e 

Psvenology 

Tho Missing Link (Mon, 2 compssite of soul and body) Albert Reynaud 


Catholic “orld, Jan., ‘28, 468-463 


Notio Ontologismi Z2 Von de Woestyne 
Antonianum, Jane, ‘28, 5d-45 


BEE De vee te Pn Teeny 


SODhy in Gormeny. Max Jordin 


IMare: IkORiAOu, (ene IG ele: Tisai kes 
Febo, °28, 664656 


CUmoire Torta... 


Duns Scotus in Ficticn and Fact jong Helis 
Dublin Review, Jane, '28, ppe 456-58 


John Duns Scotus Denis O'Keeffe 
Buudies, Docs, ele «29-50 


Theodicy 
Religion and Values Fulton Je Sheen 

New Scholasticism, Jane, '27, 29-50 
Revioc’s 


Thought, Dec., '27 
Principles of abnormal Psychology . . Conkiin 
Outline of Abnormal Psychology » . « McDougall 


America Feb-, 18, '28 
The Uniquo Status of Men (free will) ee Carr 
A Short Psychology of Religion »o. Gordon 


Janes 2h eo 
English Modernism oe Major 


Commontre1l Nove 30, '27 
Studies in Recent Aesthetics .«. Gilbert 


Dec. 28, ver 
Mind and Body .- Dricsch 
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Commonweal ( int.) 
Jane s40 728 
Transition: « Sentimental Story of One Mind and One Era by Will Durant. 
(also reviewed in the Catholic World, Dec., 1927) 
Febe 8, 1928 
The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science..-Burtt 
(reviewed by ‘Vindle) 


N. B. The New Scholasticism of January, 1928 also contains armwinteresting fourteen 
page survey of the contents of current philosophical journals, scholastic 
and otherwise. 


THE TYRANNY OF FREEDOM (Cont.) 


"When I was a boy going to school I used to hear some of my classmates 
criticising authority, teachers’ and disciplinary methods, solemnly declaring they 
would never administer the same treatment to others they had received from their 
teachers. But their inconsistency in later life proved to me that they had failed 
to derive much benefit from their training. Their education, if we may call it such, 
confirmed them in the practice of acting on jucgements based on mere subjective 
certitude, instead of breaking them of ite Theirs was not educatione It was an 
abuse of the freedom God gave them. Human freedom is the greatest of gifts, but 
when not kept in its place it the most pernicious obstacle to truth, unity, and 
happiness. Did we know the suffering we cause others (because we want to) by 
the slipshod methods we employ in judging them we would soon come to lament the 
abuse we have made of our freedom." 


"Dick, I hope I shall never forget these thoughts. It would surely 
pain me to think that I am causing suffering to others who cannot help themselves." 


ee 


PHILOSOPHY'S NEW CRUSADE (Cont.) 


better, he is made the victim of force and injustice." And, "“henever the general 
interest of any particular class suffers, or is threatened with mischief which can 
in no other way be met or prevented, the public authority must step in and deal with 
it." The discussion should consider that under the present understanding of the 
constitution, the state is practically helpless to provect the interests of the 
worked. The advisability or danger of giving the state thet power by constitutional 
amendment should be studied. It is not enough to insist that man has a right to work: 
Methods should be suggested by which present unemployment may be decreased. Again, 
st is not sufficient to hold that man is entitled to a living wige- The possibility 
of the employer's paying that wage should be considerede In dealing with the right 
of men to bargin collectively, it should be made clear that to thousands of workers 
jn our industries, large and small, collective bargining is unknovm. 


It will be urged that this is economics, not philosophye That is true, 
but must we not say that if scholastic philosophy is to exert a sorely needed influ- 
ence on American in@ustrial life either more scholastic philosophers should be econ- 
omists or more economists should be scholastic philosophersé 


Marcher 23 THE MODDRN SCHOCLMAN or 
Mondol's Influonceo on tho World of Thought (cont.) 


bocy-was @ fortilized ovum, but from’ tho timo tho colls from whieh ats body yas 
Gerived wera formod in the roproductiv; orsans of his parents. By ascertaining: 
the true nature of hsredity und tas oxtont sof its operations sociologis have 

basen able to dotormino its rolativo importance: in tho davalopment of the individu-= 
al in rolation to onvironmont. Ths influones of hsrodity had for a long tims Soom 
sxaggorated, and it was tiought that oncs the ovum was fortilized the iil eae 
tuce had boon irrovocably dotesmined, Wo now know that trate ars nov tuner ucce 
as traits but as potontialitics only, which und:r diiforont environmontcl eondi-— 
tions may or may not appoure Hences tho oxtrome iuportance vf onvirommont. The 
old idoa that a child was condoined by inhiciteanc> has been abandoned, and ws now 
boliove that invironmont 18 in invorseo proportion to ths time of doevslopment, that 
DoGmuNowoonlLom1t Op ralede tno mors erolound 2nscit oc. 


Mondol's influone) on Darwinism and the theory of ovolution has boon 
justtas far reaching. So far as is known Mindol did not oxpross himssli as to vag 
boaring of his discoveriss on tho quostion of savolution, but ho is credited wath 
a shrowd romaurk that is upplicabls to that hypothassis, After he had long obsorved 
closely rolated varistivs of plants groving side by sido without changs in their 
gomnotic constitution hy said to somy ono. "This mucn Ido s33, >that Nature cavinog 
got farther with speci3s makin; in this way. Thors must bo semsthing qmor3abehangs. 
By showing that th» variations upon «Mich Darvin built-up his thoory wer3s not vaq-- 
riations at all Mondoilism mady a tromondous braach in tho structure of Darwinism. 
Mendol's discoverios have loft thse problsm of ovolution and its mothod im a farsdios 
ferent position from that which it oceupisd bofors. It has put universal svolution 
as it-usod.to be advocated on tho-defonsive. To quotes from Profussor Janurgs 7) res 
ths thoory of ovolution bscomss dsmonstrable by vorificathom, it wad shbexougtihe 
basis of Mondsclism. “Zarwinism will go dowm in tho history of seientific thought 
as an illuminating intorprotction of a muss of deta that was uisiited, unscicntifig 
and. largsly misundsorstlod. liondolism is tho slow sciontific ordering of this mass 
of data with rosulting discovory of its mscnina.” (Flour do Lis, Apres, 2ocamem 


The mcral of this may suroly to dravm. Thors was a time whon anyono 
who. dared to challongs tho doctrines of Darwin or of Darwin's followsrs incurrodagds 
stigma of ignorance or of obscurantism. Denial of Darinism was the one sin for 
which there was no forgiveness. The tenets of tne theory were almost converted into 
dogmas. Today the Mendelian questions chem all, That is a fact which the reader 
may well bear in mind. He should not forget that the scientific gospel of today 
may find its way to th> svrap heap of discarded tneories tomorrow, and hence find 
reason to show decent incredulity when ke is told fer the thousendth time, in 
nevspaper and popular literature that such and sucn a discovery hes put an end to 
the medieval idea that there is a Creator of the universe. 


"I am persuaded that if tre sent one another Syllogisms and pro- 
syllogisms with the replies in form, we could very often, in the most important 
questions got at the bottom of things and dispel a great many imagin- 
ations and dreamse By the nature of procedure we should cut short repetitions, 
exagerations, digressions, incomplete expositions, voluntary or involuntary 
omissions, mistakes of order, iisunderstandings and all the annoying results that 
follovr from these things." -- Leibnitz to Wagner. 
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NEWS «-« ACTIVITIES 


Mid-Yoar Disputations 
On February the eighteenth the second scries of public disputations was 
held in the Little Theatre of St. Louis University. 


In Theodicy, Mr. Pavl Smith, S. J., defended theses on the sub jective 
Nature of God's Knowledge, and the Molinistic Doctrine of Futuribles against Messrs 
H. Morrison, S. J. and H. Wittenberger, S. J., respectively. 


Messrs. Losik, C. Re and Okulczyk, C. Re were the objectors to Psychology 
theses on the function of the "species sensibilis impressa" in tho production of 
Actual Sensation, and the Absenco of Intelligence in Brute Animals, propositions 
ably defended by Mr. ¥. Millor, S. J. 


During the afternoon session on Cosmolozy, Mr. B. Tucllner, S. Je, was 
vivacious in his dofense of tho "nihil obstat" to Inorganic Evolution, as well as 
in his exposition of the conecpts of Time and Space. His opponents were Mossrs.e F. 
MeGllerinee Sede,t and J. Tainter, S.J. 


As a climax to the day's intellectual program Mre L. Monville, S.J., de- 
livered an instructive Chemistry lecture in the evening on "Important Features tn 
Hoat Transference", with accompanying experiments performed by Mr. J. Maguire, S.J. 


OK OK ORK OR KK 


Student Movement Against False Philosophies 

At the Spring Hill College of Mobile, Alabama, conducted by the Jesuits, 
the students have organized to counteract, by the diffusion of sound scholastic 
principles, the pernicious philosophies finding expression and approwal in the sec- 
ular magazines and newsprpers of the day. Their mode of combat in the field pf 
Logic, Ethics, Psychology, and History of Philosopay will be a crusado of letters 
to offsct in some measure the intellectual havoc cused by the spread of false 
doctrines. 


SOK KK OK AK KOK 


Psychology Seminur 

The rich experience of the past semestcr impresses on one’s mind the 
great dividends yiclded by the fifteen hours a year invested in 4 Psychology 
Seminar. The problems met vith in the subjects of "Attention", "Advertising", 
"Training of 'Memory'and 'Will'", "Psychiatry", "Rumor", "The Emotions", snd 
"Grime" have been studicd in the eight meetings held during the past monthe. 
Papers on "Leadership", "The Law-Courts", ond "Oharsoterjstics of Thought", a talk 
by Dr. McFadden, and three lectures on "The Psychology of Religious Experiences” 
by Fr. McCarthy will conclude the third-ycar program. 


Each mecting is opened with 2 carefully prepired paper followed by a 
half-hour discussione These discussions are intensely interesting and fruitful, 
being informal presentations of tho divergent views and experiences of the members, 
supplemented by the enlightening and suthoritive comments of Fr. McCarthy. 
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